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Giveattendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


A SERMION. 


BY MENZIES RAYNER. 

% Qui these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment ; but the righteous into life eternal.—Matihew 
xxv. 46. 

A former discourse upon this Passage oe 

incipally e ed in preparing the way for 
eer ney 7 iar Hitubtration and ae- 
standing of it; by showing the inconsistencies 
necessarily iavolved in the doctrine of endless 
punishment, supposed to be contained in it. 

Such an interpretation of the passage leads 
toa result, shocking to reason ; repugnant to 
every benevolent principle of nature and grace ; 
utterly irreconcilable with many other plain 
and positive declarations of scripture ; gives a 
most fearful and forbidding representation of 
the character, disposition and conduct of the 
Supreme Being, and veils his attributes in an 











eternal gloom. 

The text is commonly claimed as decisive 
proof of the truth of the doctrine of endless pun- 
tshment ; and for this purpose is referred to 


more frequently, and with more confidence, 
than any other passage. If it can be satisfacto- 
rily shown that that does not support the doc- 
trine, the confidence of its advocates concern- 
ing it, must be shaken ; for this, together with 
the account of the rich man and Lazarus, and 
the supposed irrecoverable perdition of Judas, 
are relied upon as its main pillars : and among 
these alleged authorities, the text is regarded 
as pre-eminent. Let us then proceed to enquire 
into its true and consistent meaning, in the con- 
nection in which it is found, and in agreement 
with other passages, which may tend to throw 
light upon it, and assist in its illustration. It 
cannot, we think, fail to be discovered by the 
attentive reader, that the whole of the 24th and 
25th chapters of Matthew, is one continued dis- 
course upon one particular subject, namely, the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem, with the 
signs which should precede—the circumstances 
which should accompany—and the events which 
should follow, that extraordinary visitation of 
Divine Providence. Indeed, the latter part of 
the 23d chapter is upon the same subject, but 
was not addressed to the same persons ; at least 
not to the same exclusive of others. The 24th 
and 25th chapters contain a discourse of our 


| cruelty, until the measure 





after be noticed. The 23d chapter was addre¢- 
sed to the disciples and Many others together— 
and is thus introduced by ‘the -evangelist — 


| “ Then spake Jesus to the multitude and to his 


disciples saying,” &c. The latter part of this 
ehapter is too remarkable to be passed over 
without particular notice, especially as it has an 
important bearing upon the subject under con- 
i ion. The greater part of this discourse 
was addressed to the heads of the Jewish peo- 
ple—the Scribes and Pharisees, whom he re- 
peatedly names ; calls them fools—blind guides 
—children of hell, (and who made their prose- 
lites two fold more so than themselges, )—ser- 
pents, and a generation of vipers. He then 
prophetically declares their perverseness and 
their corruption 
and wickedness should be filled up, and wrath 
come upon them to the uttermost. “ Behold I 
send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes ; (alluding to the Apostles, Evangeli 
and teachers, who should be sent to preach the 
gospel, and call them to repentance.) And 
some of them ye shall kill and crucify, and same 
of them ye shall scourge in r synagogues, 
and persecute them from city to city : that up- 
on you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barrachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the Al- 
tar.” And now mark, when, and upon whom 
these threatened judgements and calamities 
were to fall, and to be executed ? Was it in an- 
other world, and in a future state of existence ? 
Nothing like this is said, or intimated : but, 
“ verily I say ufito you, all these things shall 
come upon this generation.” Thus plsi 
showing, that the evils threatened, weke of & 
temporal nature, and were to take place, before 
the then present generation should have passed 
away. And now mark. again, I entreat you, 
the pathetick lamentation of Jesus, over the 
obstinate and unreclaimed inhabitants of the ill- 
fated Jerusalem. “QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” What an expressive met- 
aphor is here employed ! “ The hen sees a bird 
of prey coming ; she makes a noise to assemble 
her chickens, that she may cover them with 
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her wings from the danger. The Roman eagle 
ig about to pounce upon the Jewish state and 
people. Jesus cries throughout the land, pub- 
lishing the gospel of reconciliation. They 
would not assemble, and the Roman eagle came 
and destroyed them”—* How often would | 
have gathered thy children—-and ye would not.” 
And now, behold—behold what? What would 
« modern orthodox preacher say to such impen- 
ite and Shinarsigtivle offenders ? Would he not 
onde 


avour to alarm them by fearful representa~ 
tions of immortal misery in another world ? cry- 
ing,“ behold ye are standing on the brink of 
‘the verge of & bottomless pit, full of 

fire and brimstone ; kindled and perpetuated by 


the endless wrath of Jehovah, into which ye are 
evely moment liable to be plunged, and from 
which there isno redemption, to the endless 
ages of eternity.” Such, you will allow, is a 
very common style of preaching—of preaching 
what is called the “ glad tidings of the gospel 
revelation.” (What a pity it is that so many of 
the heathen, are so long without hearing this 
Joyful sound !) But what did Jesus say to these 
few'sh sinners, who knew not the day of their 
visitation? Behold your house or temple, is 
left unto you desolate. It is no longer the 
house of God’s holiness, or the place where his 
hoaourdwelleth. And what more? “I say 
unto you, ye shall not see me, henceforth.” I 


will remove my gospel, and withdraw my pro- ; 


fection from you. What! forever? Will our 
calamities never cease ? Will our punishment 
be-endless? And shall the glory of Israel nev- 
erbe restored? The blessed Jesus says not 
this ; but he says that which fully intimates a 
very different result. ‘Ye shall not see me 
henceforth, till ye shall say Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” Even an or- 
thodox commentator, in the true style of univer- 
sal grace, thus remarks upon this passage ; “ Ye 
shall not see me till after the fullness of the Gen- 
tiles is brought in, when the word of life shall 
again be sent unto you ; then will ye rejeice, 
and bless, and praise him that cometh in the 
same of the Lord, with full and final salvation, 
for the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”’ I have 
dwelt thus particularly upon the 23d chapter, 
because it is upon the same subject with that 
which occupies the 24th and 25th chapters ; 
and because while our Saviour predicts with so 
rouch sympathy and regret, the temporal calam- 
ities which were coming upon the Jewish peo- 
ple, and describes them so particularly, yet he 
gives no intimation that they were exposed to 
endless punishment in a future state : warns 
them of no such danger, sheds not a tear, utters 
no lamentation, and discovers no anxiety on that 
account. Sees thousands of these miserable 
beings, ready to drep into hell, aceording to the 
common creed, without emotion, without® re- 
gret. 

The 24th chapter commences by saying ;— 
“ And Jesus went out and departed from the 





temple ; and hisdisciples came to him to show 
him the buildings of the temple. He hed fin- 
ished his discourse to the muititude ; and now, 
to his disciples alone, private)y, and at their par- 
ticular request, he resumes the same subject, 
and continues it to the end of the 25th chapter. 
St. Mark, in relating the same circumstancer, 
mentions that Jesus, being desired to notice the 
buildings of the temple, declared to them that of 
those great buildings, there should not be left 
one stone upon another, that should not be 
thrown down. And then Peter, and Jamcs, 
and Andrew, asked him, privately. ‘ Tell us 
when shall these things be ? and what shall be 
the sign when all these things shal! be fulfilled 
It therefore clearly appears that this discourse 
of our Saviour, comprising the whole of these 
two chapters, and concluding with the text, wes 
addressed to the disciples alone, for their partic- 
ular information. 

This circumstance suggests 0 most important 
consideration. Upon the suyposition that the 
doctrine of future and endless punishment is 
contained in the text, it exhibits the cingular 
and unaccountable fact, that our Saviour pri- 
vately admonished his disciples of the danger 
of infinite sufferings after death, in another 
world, of which to others and in his publick 
teaching he gave no warning, or intimation.— 
That whilst he threatened the wicked and ob- 
stinate Jews only with the desolation of their 
temple, the subversion of their civil and reli- 
gious izistitutions, and other temporal, and com- 
paratively momentary calamities ; he immedi- 
ately after, revealed and declared to his own se- 
lected friends and followers, the tremendous 
doctrine of endless torments! Now if this doc- 
trine of endless punishment be true, it cannot 
be a private doctrine, intended only for the es 

cial warning of a few, and those least liable to 
it, which would seem to be the case ifour Sav- 
iour inculcated it in a private discourse with his 
disciples, whilst in his publick teaching, in 
which he particularly enumerated other evils, 
and dangers, of infinitely less consequence, he 
gave no warnings, and made no mention of 
that. I know not how this may appear to oth- 
ers. In my apprehension it has great weight, 
and comes with the force of an almost irresist- 
ible argument against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, claimed to be specially declared 
in the text ; which, as we have shown, is part 
of a private discourse of our Saviour to his dis- 
ciples. 

It may be proper briefly to notice the some- 
what different terms in which the different E- 
vangelists state the question. p d to our 
Saviour at this time, by the disciples. St Mark 
says, they come to him privately. saying, “ Tell 
us when shal} these things be, and what shall 
be the sign’ when all these things shall be ful- 
filled ?” alluding to what he had just said con- 
cerning the destruction of the temple. St. 
Luke states the question in nearly the same 
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terms, as follows: They esked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these things be’ and 
what sign will there be when these things shall 
come to pass? St. Matthew says, the disciples 
came to him privately saying, “ Tell us when 
shall these things be, and what shall be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the end of the world :” 

The end of the world here, unquestionably 
means the end of the age, and would have been 
properly so rendered; that is the end of the 
Jewish age, or dispensation. And the coming 
of Christ here, and in many other places, refers 
to the same period, and to events which were 
then to take place. This is evident, because 
our Saviour declares that all those things should 
come to pass before that generation should have 
passed away. 

Our Lord proceeds agreeably to the request 
of the disciples, to describe the signs which 
should precede his coming ; as the appearance 
of false Christs, and false prophets ; wars and 
commotions ; pestilence and famine; great 
earthquakes—or some think the meaning to be 
great popular commotions. And St. Luke adds, 
tearful sights, and great signs from heaven. 

St Matthew says, “ Then shall they deliver 
you up to be afflicted,” &c. Si. Luke says, 
“« before all these, they shall lay their hands on 
you and persecute you; delivering you up to 
the synagogues, and into prisons.” This is 
fully illustrated in the history of the acts of the 
Apostles. By reason of these trials and perse- 
cutions, our Saviour forewarns them, that many 
would be offended, and the leve of many wax 
cold; but promises that, he that should endure 
to the end—should steadfastly adhere to his 
christian profession, and follow the directions 
given, should be saved, or delivered from the 
coming destruction. He tells them the gospel 
must first be preached in all the world. This 
may particularly mean the Roman empire, el- 
though it is certain that before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the gospel was preached among a 
great many, perhaps most other nations. 

He mentions the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing in 
the holy place, referring, doubtless to the Ro- 
man army, with their idolatrous ensigns and im- 
ages, which were an abomination to the Jews ; 
and the abomination which maketh desolate. 
When they should see this army investing Je- 
rusalem, then were they to flee to the mountains 
nor stop to take with them the most necessary 
articles, 

Our Saviour laments the situation of those 
who should be in a condition unfavourable to so 
hasty a flight ; and assures them that, then 
should be great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world to that time, 
no, nor ever should be. I cannot but wonder 
that in all this description he makes no allusion 
to the endless punishments and sorrows of an- 
other world, Ifhe knew of such a state, 


might we not expect him to have said some- 





thing like this. Then indeed there will be 
great distress, such as never was before, and 
shall never be again in this world: butiall 
this is as nothing, compared with the inconcei- 
vable and never ending torments, into which 
these hardened and guilty wretches»will then 
be plunged. Yet in all the very particular de+ 
scription given of the calamities which would 
attend the desolation of Jerusalem, our Saviour 
never once intimates that its miserable inhab- 
itants were liable to, or were in any danger of 
greater sufferings in a future state ; but on the 
contrary declares that there never again shalt be 
so great afiliction and distress. 
‘“‘ Immediately after the tribulation of thos 
days, (says our Saviour,) shall the Sum be dar- 
kened, and the Moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and ‘the 
powers of heaven shall be shaken.” Commen- 
tators have generally understood this and what 
follows, as descriptive of Christ’s coming to 
judge the world, in the last day; but there is 
not the least intimation given of any such 
change in the subject of his discourse ; and as 
Doct. Clark remarks upon the passage, “ thé 
word immediately” —immediately after the trib- 
ulation of those days, (And St. Mark has it, 
‘¢ But in those days, after that tribulation.”) 
This plainly “ shows that our Lord is not spea- 
king of any distant event, but of something im- 
mediately consequent on the calamities already 
redicted ; and that must be the destruction of 
erusalem. The language is high! rative 
*¢ the sun shall be re one! se eau 
not give her light.” “ The Jewish heaven 
shall perish, and the sun and moon of its glory 
and happiness, shall be darkened—brought to 
nothing. The sun is the religion of the church, 
the moon is the government of the state ; and 
the stars are the judges and doctors of both.”- 
Lightfoot.) In prophetick language, great com-_ 
motions upon earth are often represented by 
such bold metaphors. Thus, the fall of Baby- 
lon is represented by the “ stars and constella- 
tions of heaven withdrawing their light ; and 
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| the sun and moon being darkened.””—Isaiah 


xiii. 9,10. The destruction of Egypt, by the 
heaven being covered ; the sun enveloped in 
a cloud ; and the moon withholding her light. 
—Ez. xxxii. 7,8. The destruction of the 
Jews by Antiochus, is represented by. casting 
down some of the host of heaven, the stars 
to the ground.—Dan. viii. 10. And this very 
destruction of Jerusalem is represented by the 
prophet Joel by showing wonders in the heav- 
en and in the earth; dafkening the sun, and 
turning the moon into blood. This general 
mode of describing these judgements, leaves 
no room to doubt the propriety of its application 
in the present case. 

The appearing of the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven, and all the tribes of the earth, that 
is; all the Jewish tribes, (who were particular- 
ly interested in these events.) mourning, when 
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they should see the son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory, 
all refer to the same events, the destruction of 
the temple, and of the Jewish state. ‘The send- 
ing his angels with a great sound of a trumpet 
to gather his elect, &c., plainly refers to the gos- 
pel preached by the Apostles for a witness to all 
nations ; which was to take place before this 
end of the world, or rather of the Jewish age, 
should come. ‘That we are correct in the ex- 
planation,and in the application of these events 
the following verses clearly evince ; and they 
show the particular care which our Saviour 
took, that his disciples might not misunderstand 
his meaning. Now says he, “ learn a parable 
of the fig tree, when his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is’nigh. So likewise ye, when ye shall see all 
these things, know that it is near, even at the 
doors.” And still more explicitly —* Verily I 
Say unto you, this generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fulfilled.” Therefore the 
darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of 
the stars, the powers of heaven being shaken, 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
the tribes of the earth mourning, the trumpet 
sounding, and the elect being gathered—were 
all of them events which were to take place in 
this world, and before the whole of that gene- 
ration in which our Saviour lived, should have 
passed away. As yet, therefore, we see noth- 
ing which refers to another world, or a future 
state of existence. Our Saviour proceeds to 
urge it upon his disciples, (from their igno- 
rance of the day and hour when those things 
would take place,) to watch, and be ready to 
make their timely escape from the devoted city. 
“* Watch therefore for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come.” With this advice and 
caution, enforced by an appropriate similitude, 
the 24th chapter ends. The next begins with 
the noted parable of the ten virgins. Never 
was there a more unfortunate division of chap- 
ters, than in this place. It is in the midst of a 
continued discourse of our Saviour upon one 
particular and important subject, as appears by 
the commencement of the 25th chapter, which 
refers immediately ‘to his discourse in the pre- 
ceding one, with which it is closely connected, 
and without considering it in this connexion, 
its meaning cannot be understood. ‘“ Then 
shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins.” Here the question naturally a- 
rises, “* when will this likeness be exhibited ?” 
This refers us at once to the circumstances and 
events foretold and described in the preceding 
chapter ; and the parable of the wise and fool- 
. ish virgins in this, agrees in substance and de- 
sign with the parable of a faithful and wise ser- 
vant, and of a negligent and evil one, which is 
given in the close of that. They both, forcibly 
inculcate on the disciples the necessity of 
watching, and being ready to meet those great 
events, which had just heen described, and | 
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which are summarily contained in the phrase, 
“* the coming of the Son of man”—his coming 
in “ power and glory.” ‘ Watch, therefore,” 
says he, in the close of the 24th chapter,—“ for 
ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 
“ Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh. ” 

And now observe the close and application 
of the parable of the ten virgins, the whole de- 
sign of which is to enforce the necessity of 
watchfulness, in view of the events above de- 
scribed. The wise virgins are represented os 
constantly watching for the coming of the 
bridegroom, and when he came, they, being 
ready, went in with him, to the marriage. The 
foolish virgins afterwards came, and desired to 
be admitted, but it was too Jate, for the door was 
shut. ‘ Watch therefore,” says our Saviour, 
“‘ for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh.” St. Luke, 
in reference to the same event, represents the 
language of our Saviour as still more emphat- 
ical. Immediately after declaring that that 
generation should not pass away, till all should 
be fulfilled, he says, “‘ take heed to yourselves 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come upon you ane- 
wares. Watch ye therefore and pray always 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things.”” What things ? not what should 
take place in another world, but which should 
oceur during that generation—that ye may es- 
cape all these things that shall.come to pass, 
and—stand before the Son of man. In order 
to impress important truths deeply upon the 
minds of his hearers, our Saviour frequently il- 
lustrated and enforced them by several succes- 
sive parables, all upon the same subject, and 
having the same application. Hence the para- 
ble of the lost sheep—the lost piece of silver, 
and the prodigal son. Hence also the parable 
of the mustard seed—of the leaven—of the 
treasure hid in a field—and of the pearl of great 
price—and many others. So here in this dis- 
course of our Saviour to his disciples, he first 
declares to them the certain destruction of Je- 
rusalem—the signs which should precede it, 
and the distress and horrour which would at- 
tend it; directs them at the appearance of cer- 
tain signs which he gave them, to escape from 
Judea with all possible haste, and flee to the 
mountains. And then, to impress upon their 
minds the necessity of watchfulness, and of 
holding themselves in continual readiness for 
that great event, the time of which they knew 
not, but which would be sudden and unexpec- 
ted; he enforces his admonition by five suc- 
cessive parables. The first is that of the bud- 
ding of the fig-tree ; the second that of the two 
servants, the one wise and faithful, the other, 
wicked and negligent. ‘This is in the very 
close of the 24th chapter. Immediately sue- 
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ceeding this, is the parable of the wise and . 
foolish virgins, in the beginning of the 25th ; 
chapter, and ought not to be separated from 


the former by any thing more than a common 

riod. After this and closely connected with 
1t, follows the parable of the talents ; in which 
the happy consequences of fidelity, and the fa- 
tal effects of inattention and indolence are for- 
cibly represented. On the close of this para- 
ble, I would offer a remark, which I think im- 
portant. Itis said that the Lord of these ser- 
vants gave orders that the unprofitable one who 
had hid his talent in the earth, should be cast 
into outer darkness—where there shall be twee- 
ping and gnashing of teeth. These expressions 
ate often employed in giving the most terrifick 


descriptions of the torments of the damned in a | 


future state, to which they are supposed to re- 
fer. I would therefore remark that the words 
“outer darkness,” occur in the gospel by the 
Evangelists three times, and the words, ‘ gna- 
shing of teeth,” accompanied by the word 
““ weeping or wailing,” seven times, and no 
more. And it is very remarkable that wherev- 
cet those phrases occur, either that of “ outer 
darkness,” or “ weeping and gnashing of teeth” 
in every instance they are connected with a de- 
scription of the state of the Jewish people ;— 
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benevolence and grace, revolt at the idea.— 
Such, it is said, is the doctrine contained in the 
scriptures, and especially in the text. We 
have examined the preceding context, all up- 
on one, and the same subject ; we have not 
found it there. We have indeed, passed in re- 
view the greatest sufferings and calamities that 
the world ever knew, and greater thap shall 
ever be known again ; but they are temporal. ; 
and by a reference to other scriptures, we see 
to the final close of them, and the glorious: re- 
sult which shall ultimately follow, even to that 
most offending and most afflicted people, our 
elder brethren, the Jews. They. have stum- 
bled, but not to fall forever, they have been 
broken off, but shall again be grafted in ; for, 
saith the Apostle, God is able to do it. With 
such assurances, and a vast many more, we 
cannot believe that those scriptures are trtly 
understood, or consistently interpreted, which 
are supposed to contain the doctrine of endless 
punishment, and God’s_ eternal hatred and 
wrath. I cannot clese this subject more suita- 
bly, or more agreeable to my own views, than 
inthe language of an excellent writer, and 
brother preacher of Universal grace, and recon- 
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their rejection of christianity, and their conse- | 


quent deprivation of its enjoyment and _bles- 
sings. It was their situation which our Sav- 
iour described by the phrases “ outer darkness” 
and “‘ gnashing of teeth,” and which he never 
applied toany others. They are,es it were, 
shut out, and excluded from the light of the 
gospel, separated from its privileges, its conso- 
lations, and its hopes, by a dark, and hitherto 
impassable gulf, of invet*rate prejudice, and 
obstinate rejection of their own Messiah.— 
Blindness has happened to them, and must re- 
main, till the fullness of the Gentiles be come 


in ; then the fatal gulph shall be removed ;—° 


ungodliness shall be turned away from them, 
by the great deliverer out of Zion, and so all 
Israel shall be saved, “‘ for this is my covenant 
unto them, (saith the Lord,) when I shall take 
away their sins: for the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.” 

A few general observations will only be ad- 
ded at this time. If the common and general- 
ly received, or at least, generally inculcated 
views of this subject be correct—the human 
family, ordained and produced by the same Al- 
mighty Creator, and descending from one com- 
mon parent; alike made subject to vanity, 
though not willingly, yet all alike desiring hap- 
piness. If the common doctrine be true, this 
human family, whatever may have been the o- 
riginal design of the Creator, must be eternally 
separated ; and a large portion of it, O tremen- 
doys thedght! must exist in endless wretch- 
edness and fell despair! under the wrath and 
curse of Jehovah !—their maker, whose off- 


spring they are ! However, reason, and nature | 





ciliation. ‘* At midnight, it is said, when soft 
sleep fuses her vivifying balm through man’s 
weary Iimbs ; at his hour of repose and solemn 
stillness, when the world is wrapt in slumber, 
and silence starts at her own echo; the Arch- 
angel’s trump, followed by the crash of worlds, 
shall summon all the nations of the living and 
the dead before the dread tribunal! Amid 
the thunders, flames and terrours of the uni- 
versal conflagration, the awful judge,—with 
lightnings playing on his countenance, assumes 
his seat upon his stupendous throne. Heav- 
en and earth have passed away ;—Trembling 
before their angry judge, stand the guilty na- 
tions, while blackened Angels await the signal, 
to enforce the dread decree, and hurl them 
down to eternal wo! Such is the awful doom 
which our spiritual guides are continually ful- 
minating inourears. I pity the man, from my 
heart I pity the man, who thinks me to believe 
that eternal torture will be the doom of all who 
have too much discernment to subscribe to the 
senseless jargons of our creed-makers, and oi 
those who atteinpt to guide our souls. An end- 
less hell may be my doom, my eternal dwelling 
place ; but if any one wishes me to believe it, 
he must no longer tell me of a God whose na- 
ture is love—of a Saviour who is able and wil- 
ling to save to the uttermost ; nor assure mc 
that this Saviour will ride forth conquering and 
to conquer. That his.march shall be glorious, 
and his reign prosperous, and that ‘ he will not 
fail nor be d§scouraged, till he shal have’ set 
judgement in the earth, and the Islcs shall wait 
for his law.’ For while Fam taught.to believe 
this, I can never believe that eternal wo will 
be the portion of any of the human family.” 
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SERVICE TO GOD.—NO. 2. 

Having in my last ascertained the rcason 
why we are bound to serve God, I am prepar- 
ed in this to answer the question, what service 
we can render him ? 

Service commonly implies aid or assistance, | 
in this sense we cau render none to God, and | 
the term is thus misapplied. Or actions caa- | 
not reach him. We can neither augment or | 
diminish his felicity. But God designs the hap- 
pimess of mankind ; all the dispensions of his 
providence or grace, are directed to this end. 
As far as we propose the same object to our- 
selves, as far as our labours tend to produce 
this object, so far we ate engaged in the same 
work with God, and may be said to assist him. 
In this sense serving God is serving man, God 
being independent of all his creatures can be 
supposed to labour only for their good. Hence 
I can perceive no other service we can render 
him, than to join in the same benevolent work, 
and endeavor to render ourselves and those with 
whom we are associated happy. 

What shall we do? Ask experience what 
course of conduct has been found most success- 
ful, ask nature what is the law of our fclicity, 
and ascertain it by studying man in his individ- 
ual and social capacity. Man may be consid- 
ered as a sensual or an intellectuaPbeing ; in 
either he has rights that must not be violated. 








Aga sensual! being hisenjoyment consists in the 


ples to he believed will have this happyfying 
effect, or are calculated to make us seek the 
happiness of each other, we may suppose true : 
whatever has aa opposite effect, we may reject 
as pernicious. We may now particuiarize,— 
What sentiments, if believed, will make mei 
most virtuous, aud consequently most happy ? 
This is an important enquiry, for the actions of 
men bear considerable relation to the opinions 
they adopt. Narrow and contracted sentiments 
will produce an uncharitable practice, for it is 
contrary to the esteblished laws of human ac- 
tion, that a person who believes the greater 
part of mankind are enemies to God, deserving 
severest punishment, should be a universal 
philanthropist, or practice upon the principle 
of universal benevolence. He will! think his 
duty does not require him to study their good, 
consequently he will refuse to extend his good 
offices to them ; the better we think of mankind 
the more shall we love them, and the more we 
love them, the more shall we labour to make 
them happy. Hence it has always been, that 
publick benefactors have been men of enlarged 
and liberal minds, men not bound by narrow 
and partial ereeds, not compelled by them te 
consider themselves the inhabitants of a partic- 
ular town or village, and obliged to support the 
interests of a particular party, but men whose 
sentiments are free and independant; and 
whose benevolent feelings grasp in the arms of 
their affection, the whole world of mankind.— 
So if we would contribute to the happiness of 


gratification of his senses, his appetites, or his | Our brethren, or if we wish to Jay the founde- 


natural propensitics. 
found absolutely necessary tothe preservation, 
of the individual, or the propagation of the 
species. ‘These are by no means to be sup- 
pressed ; nature always tells the truth ; there 
is no danger in following her directions ; and 
we should ever regard as enemies to the best 
good of society, those who allow too great or 
improper indulgence of the senses, or enforce 
too great abstemiousness. All our appetites, 
passions, and natural instincts are necessary to 
our existence and felicity when regulated by 
temperance. 

Man is formed for soziety. It is his home, 
and the isolated being is as much lost, as the 
lone sheep astray upon the mountain. Hence 
we consider, those labour under a mistake, who 
it order to maintain their virtue, retire from 
society and immure themselves in monastick 
Gtieeke. Being social creatures we can as- 
sist each other; we can add something to each 
viher’s pleasures, and all our powers whether 
ieslesl or intellectual, should “be directed to 
the enlargementof the sumof general felicity. 
Whatever course of conduct is found by expe- 
rience or observation, to be most conducive to 
the enjoyment of all the rights we possess as 
individuals, or as members of society, is to be 





ern ; whatever has.an opposite tendency to 
WE rejected. Whateversentiment: or pringi- 


Some of them will be | ton for the broadest s»hkere of usefulness, we 


must cast Our eyes into heaven, mark the love 
of God, higher than that ; cast our wondering 
gaze over the expanse of nature, and find it 
deeper than the vast abyss. We must behold 
God good unto ail, and his tender mercies ove: 
all the works of his hands. We must take 
this survey from our own hearts, on the same 
model, and imbibe the same benevolent feel- 
ings. Then we shall attempt to imitate God, 
aud as far as our abilities extend, we shall like 
him, be “ good unto all.” 

Faith or sentiments to be believed, are use- 
less unless they have this effect, and those on- 
ly are to be believed which most directly pro- 
duce it. And none will do it except those that 
include the benevolence of God and the dig- 
nity of human nature, and represent them in 
so Clear and amiable a point of view, that the 
heart will naturally love both. Hence we dis- 
cover that al! those ideas which speak of God’s 
partiality, and his enmity to the human race, 
are calculated to damp our gratitude to God oi 
not likeiy to lead us (o love those whom he 
has made. We reject all those notions which 
sink man below his natural level, or degrade 
his rank in the seale of being, as unfavourable 
to our philanthropick feelings. 

Yet we must be careful not to be bigoted a- 
rainst bigetrv, nor illiberal against iHiberelits 
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tf we adopt enlarged and manly views, we 
Shall be charitable towards those who are fess 
enlightened or fess liberal. We should have 
a faith so bread, that we can bear with all the 
peculiarities and perhaps incousistences of oth- 
ers, and embrace them with the same kindness 
and esteem, #s though their faith was like ours. 
i“aith itself is not considered goodness, aud is 
to be regarded only as it is subservient to a be- 
nevolent course of conduct. Should we tind 
a man that discharges the several moral obliga- 
tions, incumbent on his station in life, the ques- 
tion should never be asked what is his belief + 
{t is no matter what he believes; “ it caunot 
be wrong,” while his “life is in the right.” 
Dut iv a word, the belief of wa God to whem 
we are accountable, of a future state of virtue 
and felicity, a belief that we are all brethren, 
bound on the same voyage, and destined to the 
same heven, will in my opinion, be favorable 
io the discharge of our several moral obliga- 
tions. 

The general rule is now developed and this 
is nearly all that can be done. To pursue the 
rule through all the minuteness of detail, would 
be an endless task, and probably be of little 
utility, if accomphshed. Such, indeed, is the 
scantiness of our knowiedge, and the paucity 
of our means of improving it, that we must 
content ourselves with some general observa- 
tions, the application of which time and cir- 
cumstance must ascertain. 

The end to be ever kept in view is happi- 
nes3: virtue is the means by which we must 
hope to attain it; hence, whatever promotes 
vittue is desirable, and may vot improperly be 
denominated the serviee of God. This opens 
the field in which we are to labour, fixes an 
object towards which, as the maguct of the 
soul, we are to point every power we possess : 
this establishes the bounds of our wishes, and 
prescribes, by a comprehensive maxim, the 
path we are towalk. Here man’s mind is not 
distracted by arbitrary divisions of his duty. 
He is not told it consists of three parts—one to 
God, one to his neighbour and one to himself. 
His duty to his God is performed by that to his 
neighbour, and that to his neighbour is done 
when he properly serves himself. Here is no 
room for arbitrary sacrifices, aud unnatural 
rites and ceremonies. All institutions not 
founded upon the individual nature, or social 
relations of man, stand upon no good authori- 
ty, and are to be considered useless or perni- 
cious. All service to God must be brought to 
the tribunal of usefulness to man. Whatever 
in the nature of things, is of no imaginable u- 
tility to him, is to be considered an idle whim, 
or a remnant of the ignerance of antiquity. 

The absence of the prineiple we have en- 
deavoured to develope, has been attended with 
the most deleterious consequences to human fe- 
licity. Supposing his duty to God were differ- 
tnt frow thst to 





his neighbour, manu has orici- | 


nated those absurd notions which, under the 
name of reljgion, have spread over every por- 
tion of the globe, and sunk the human mind 
to the depths of degradation and wretchedness. 
Thus also have originated the bloody wars and 
persecutions, which have drenched the earth 
in her richest blood, for the support of redigious 
faith, From the same erroneous supposition, 
sprung all that theological wranging which 
pervades every department of seciety, destroy- 
ing the confidence of its members in each oth- 
er, banishing the social virtues, driving peace 
from the bosom, and tranquility from the do- 
mestick circle. Humanity has wept over the 
scene ; called aloud fiom philanthropy to teach 
infatuated man, that no act can be pleasing tv 
God, that is act conducive to human enjoyment. 

The benefactors of the human race have 
checked their flight, descended from the cloud: 
turned their attention to the various phenom 
ena with which they were surrounded, pene- 
trated the arcana of nature, and sought to ren» 
der them all subservient to our felicity. They 
have sought to recall man to the consideration 
of their own wants; for to these attentiow 
must be paid; these must be modified to the 
means of their innocent gratification, and the 
whole of our duty will be found, when ama- 
lysed, to consist in the removal of our own 
uneasiness, with the least possible injury tothe 
enjoyment of others, amd conducing te the g*- 
neral happiness as much as in us lies. 

We are bound to increase the sum of gene~- 
ral felicity, by relieving the distressed and 
comforting the discousolate, by instructing the 
ignoraut, by supporting the weak,and relieving 
the decrepitude and loneliness of the aged ; 
but these will be found, on strict examination, 
to be only so many ramifications of the princi- 
ples we have established, for satisfying our in- 
dividual wants. The wisdom of God has 
made the happiness -of all, to comsist in 
the felicity of each. Does the inquirer ask, 
what he shall do to serve God ? the answer is, 
go study your own good, learn in what your 
true interest consists, and when you have as- 
certained this, bend all your faculties to its 
acquisition. But tuke this caution; you have 
no interest that is unconnected with the rest of 
mankind. All are bound by the law of their 
natures to .each other; it is impossible that 
that should be one’s true interest, which in 
the least diminishes the happiness of others.— 
Hence, when you ascertaiu that your present 
course of conduct is prejudicial to the felicity 
of your brethren, abandon it,—your opvn inte:- 
est requires an alteration. 

But perhaps it will here be asked, are we 
never to think of God? We are to consider 
him the authour of our existence, the benefite- 
tor of our lives, in whom we live, move aud 
have our being. We are to consider him aa 
the great principle of life and inteltigente;by 
which all the operations of nature are prods 
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ced. Not to think of this being, is impossible. 
Every object we behold proclaims his exist- 
ence, and each spire of grass reminds us of his 
presence. .A grateful emotion will arise to him 
im the heart of every rational mav, who con- 
templates his works. This emotion is proper, 
but it is not a duty.* It cannot be enforced 
by a command, nor produced by a penalty.--- 
It springs spontaneously, or not at all. It is, 
indeed, a source of the sublimest enjoyment 
to the heart that feels it, and he who wishes 
for the greatest quantity of happiness, will, if 
rightly instructed, neglect no opportunity to 
make himself acquainted with the wonderful 
productions of this unseen hand. Acquain- 
tance with these will exalt his conceptions of 
their authour, and consequently increase his 
grateful emotions. r 

But shall we not pray to this invisible agen- 
cy ? If by prayer be meant a request that some 
advantage be conferred upon us that was not 
originally designed for us it is improper. To 
dictate in aby manner, what this being shall 
or ought todo, is the height of impiety. If 
by prayer be meant an acknowledgement of 
the blessings we enjoy, the exercise is proper, 
because by this act we are led more partic- 
ularly to contemplate the nature of our posses- 
sions, which will increase the tribute of grati- 
tude, which in its turn, will enlarge the sum 
of our felicity. 

Another reason may be assigned for the util- 
ity of prayer, when understandingly perfor- 
med ; by contemplating just and benevolent 
principles, we obtain a desise to possess them, 
and shall.generally act in proportion to the 
strength of this desire. By praying to God 
our minds rest upon the source of all good, and 
the exercise is calculated to soften the heart, 
and dispose us to acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence, the chief fountain of human happiness. 
Under this view, prayer is proper ; but when 
it is considered as a service to God, and this is 
made to consist in the act, without reference 
to its effect on the heart of one who prays, it 
becomes highly improper. 

The same remarks will apply with little va- 
riation, to assembling together, and to all the 
naval acts called divine service. None of 
them, in themselves considered, are of any 

| value ; but if they enlighten the mind, warm 
the heart with gratitude to God, make us kind 
and benevolent to each other, and lead us to 
the practice of humanity in all its forms, they 
may be called useful ; any farther than this, 
they are useless. 

| %* When our corresnondent says “ this emotion (mea- 

| ning gratitude) is not a duty,” we presume he meant 
that it was not a duty in itself considered, aside from 
the benefits arising from it. But that it is a duty, so 
jar as it is productive of happiness, is fairly inferrec 
from his premises ; for happiness is, in a great measure 
cheyend@pt on the performance of duty. “i 
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“6 EARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THE FAITH.”* 





TO JAMES LUCKEY.—NO. 3. 
Dear Sir: I have received your second letter con- 
taining a reply to my last, and also a continuation of 








your argument under the third position assumed in 
your first. You will please accept my thanks for the 
favour, and my assurance that I am pleased with the 
earnestness with which you vindicate your views 
though I may not udiait the conclusions of your argu- 
ment. 

I redeem my promise, by proceeding to give a par- 
tial review of your statement, that “ it is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the mercy and goodness of God, con- 
nected as they are with his other attributes that the 
wicked be punished with everlusting destruction from 
the preseace of the Lord and the glory of his powe:.’ 
By this statement I understand you to mean, that God 
can consisiently with his mercy and goodness make 
the wicked endlessly miserable. J do not ask whether 
he will do it or not, but whether he can do it and re- 
tain his character for gooduess? There are few sub- 
jects in thegiogy more important than this, and no 
questions, under existing circumstances, can be asked 
in reference to the Deity, more deserviog our serious 
attention. 

Ido not pretend to scan the Almighty. I pretend 
to know nothing more of him, than he has revealed in 
his works and his word. But this questisn does not 
require us to explore the depths of the Divinity, it 
presents a plain subject easy to be understood and ca- 
pable of being answered without rushing into the 
skies.” I3 it consistent with goodness to make any 
creature endlessly miserable? Do we understand the 
nature of the question? God moved by his own will, 
without the least compulsion, creates a certain being, 
gives him all the susceptibilities, powers and faculties 
which he doves or can possess, places this being in such 
circumstances, that he remains a sinner during his 
probationary state, and then makes him endlessly mis- 
erable. Can he do this and be good? Can he do this 
and prove himself just? Let ns consider for one mo- 
meut what is goodness, I have before defined the 
term, but I must do it again. 
invented to express the attrihutes of God, but things 


Now language was not 


with which we come in more immediate contact, Such 
things as have a tendency to prolong onr existence and 
to produce or increase pleasurable emotions in our 
bosoms we term good. Such as have an opposite ten- 
dency, that is, destroy our existence or make us mise- 
rable we call bad or evil. This is what the terms 
good and evil, when strictly defined mean among us, 
Now these terms must snean the same thing when ap- 
plied to God or they are misapplied. Now if Mr. 
Luckey will say, that God creates a being who, in 
consequence of that ergution, is endlessly miserable, it 
is a self evident position, that God is not good to that 
individual. You may disguise the matter as you will, 
it revolves itself inte this, Godis rot, he cafe’, in the 
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nature of things, be good to one who has to groan 
eternally in hell. 

“ If you say” you remark," that God must save all 
or his goodness must be relinquished, I say he must 
damn all or his justice must be relinquished.” How 
will you accommodate this matter? To my thinking, 
very much as Solomon proposed to adjust the dispute 
between the two harlots, viz. by dividing the child.— 
Gvodness declares all mankind should be happy, jus- 
tice according to your notions says all ought to be 
damned, and Deity being obliged to pay as much at- 
tention to the voice of one as of the other attempts to 
compromise the affair, by taking part to heaven, and 
sending the rest to hell. This sir, is dividing the child 
in good earnest. Let humanity speak. 

Now the case is, we often speak of the attributes of 
Godin a manner calculated to prodtce the illusion 
that he is divided; we speak of justice and mercy as 
if they were distinct beings, of goodness and love as 
though they were separate éntities, but the fact is 
there are no such things as justice and mercy and good- 
ness, &c. in existence, or at least we can form no idea 
of any abstract existences to be called by these names, 
yet because it is the custom of speakers and writers to 
use the abstract for the concrete, we are apt to ima- 
gine there are some such beings. 

There are just and merciful agents. We say justice 
isan attri ute of the Deity, it were better to say God 
is just. We say “ justice of God,” but what is it? 
Simply God acting ina certain manner towards his 
creatures, We use the expression “ mercy of God,” 
what do we mean? Simply Ged relieving the suffer- 
ers of their pain. Of his “ goodness” his making his 
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pented of, and the man become a peaceful and perhaps 
virtuous citizen, Never was language more misappli- 
ed. We may rest assured that if we borrow our no- 
tions of the criminal jurisprudence of heaven from the 
criminal code of earth, we shall charge the Almighty 
with a practice that ever has disgraced every earthly 
tribunal. 

You say that God labours for the “* general good.” 
Here you have borrowed your theology from the im- 
perfection of men. No doubt a sovereign must content 
himself with promoting the general good of his king- 
dom. Why ? because it is better some few of his sub- 
jects should be miserable than it would be to have all 
happy? You will hardly assign this reason. The rea- 
son is plain: The sovereign is an imperfect being and 
he cannot :nake all happy. His subjects have a vafie- 
ty of dispositions, follow various employments, and he 
cannot always check the evil of the one or always en- 
sure the saccess of the other. Hence if he make them 
generally happy, we say he does well, not because 
there can be nothing better, but for the reason he has 
done all his limited powers would allow him to do — 
Now sir, if you choose to bring Deity down to the level 
of an earthly sovereign, I may admit he does very well 
considering his power, but I might sometimes regret 
he was unable to make all his subjects happy. Then 
there would be no tears throughout his domain, then 
we should hear no widow complain, no fatherless 
child cry for the father executed for his crime, for then 
I may say no crime would have been committed. 

But you may say it is essential to all good govern. 
ments, that ic, it is for the general good that offenders 


‘be punished. Why? Because it is a beautifal or an 


creatures happy. God 1s good, whatever he does is | 


goodness. Justice is only a particular display of good- 
ness, or if you please justice is the foundation of all 


goodness, I care not which way you turn the matter. 


God is good, is just, is merciful ; whatever he does is | 


just, is good, is merciful ; none of these propositions | 


contradict the other, but are ¢ll acts of the same indi- 


vidual, of the same indivisible agent, who does not, | 


cannot ehange, but may labour for the good of different 
classes of individuals, and as he labours for one or an- 
other class, he is said to be just or merciful. 


Now it ia all. useless saying God's justice requires 


one thing and his mercy requires another thing right | 


in opposition. I wish our metaphysical divines would 
either siudy metaphysics thoro:ghly or else let them 
entirely alone. There is no difficulty in ascertaining 
the origin of the illusion under which your mind, as 
Well as the minds of others, labour. By eome means or 
other a vague notion has been imbibed that a some- 
thing called justice demands the eternal punishment 





of the wicked, and a something else called mercy ie | 


anxious fur the salvation of all, Now there is no such 
thing that a wise man, when he considers the subject, 
can believe. 
courts, and we have vainly imagined heaven adopts 
the same principles as do the governments of earth. 

We speak about bringing a man to justice, and this 
9 long after the crime committed may have been re- 


The notion is borrowed from earthly | 


entertaining spectacle to see one * hang by the neck 
until he is dead,” or because it is very exhilirating to 
the benevolent soul to see some poor son of misfortane 
confined in the gloomy cell. I risk nothing by an ap- 
It is perhaps 
proper that offenders in an earthly government should 
be punished, because govetuments hive not yet be- 
come able to give to all the power and disposition to 
do right. But if the government were able to prevent 
the crime [ hardly think it can be just for that govern- 
ment to punish an offender. For certainly it is better 


peal to your own feelings in this case. 


to prevent than to punish crime. 

Now sir, will you say God cannot punish crime? or 
will you say that it is a proof of his goodness, that Le 
permits us io run on in sin until we have ruined our- 
selves, that he may gra.:fy himself by sending us to 
hell to roast eternally ? Or will you, to relieve your 
embarrassment call it a “mystery” and silence the 
voice of reason by exclaiming, “ God moves iu a mys- 
terious way!” The subject is perfectly plain. Every 
body knows it is better to prevent a man from doing 
wrong than it is to punish him after he has done it, for 
punishment but increases the amount of misery. 

You speak about David, say he “ gave thanks that 
the first-born of Egypt were smitten,” &c. all this may 
be very well. But you will recolleet the scriptures call 
David a “* man of blood,” and he might have another 
title which [ will lenyve you te give. I will only. add 
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I am not garticulasty a: anxious to learn morality or to 
take my ideas of justice from one who was a notorious 
violator of both the sixth and the seventh precept of 
the decalogue. The other instances you enumerated 
may be dismissed, for they took place so long ago, that 
the circumstances, necessary to enable us to form a 
correct judgement about ihem are forgotten. 


Yoa attempt to prove punishment is not disciplina- 


ry, but it is unnecessary : for ! deny all punishment 
and consequently do not contend it is disciplinary 
Now do not misunderstand me. I believe 
* The Universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws. 

He has made us, given us all the powers he design- 
ed should belong to our rank im the scale of beinz. 
Now according to the manner in which these powers 
are developed, we are happy or miserable. This I 
believe is the principle ef his government. He works 
no miraeles to prevent 
our actions. Now if it can be shown that we shall 
coritinue to sin to all eternity we sha!! be miserable, 
or if weare eternally among sinners, we sha!] be eter- 
nally unhappy . 

I have no evidence that God will ever change, and 
Ido not believe his government will ever be in the 
least changed, but all the results of that government 
may rot yct be developed, and that which now seems 
imperfect may be but the first principles, 
carried out in detail, will present us all the perfection, 
beauty and felicity, we can wish. But so far 
know any thing about the subject, I believe Deity has 
placed our fortune in our own hands, and it depends 
on our own exertions, whether we are happy or mise- 


” 


the natural consequences of 


which when 


as | 


rable. So it is here and so I believe it will be hereafter. 
Now I say man has the means of making himself 
‘happy, that is, God has placed the means within his 
reach. God will not exercise these 
we must exercise them for ourselves, and the only 
question, with me, is, will all men exercise them? If 
you sir will grant me two things, 
no more. 
within the reach of all, and second that he will never 
take them away. The first is a sentiment 
ehurch and I think you will not deny it. 
Ys true, if God be unchangeably good, which I think 


of your 
Tie second 
you wiil admit to be a fact. My conclusion is that all 
men have and ulways will have, within their 
the means of making themselves happy. 


? 


exercise these means? Scripture must decide. 


next shall adduce the proof from the sacred volume. 
Your !ast letter shall be daly noticed. Our readers 


' may compare your reply to number one of mine, and 


x 


draw their own inferences. Y 
self of an argament which precludes all 


ou have availed your- 


reply from 


me. I mean your ignorance of certain things and your 
} 





distrust of your own abilities, your diffilence in your 


own reason ; and,as much you have produced appears 
io have been written under the cunviction reason i+ a 
useless thing, it is unnecessa ainst it. 
Your ate cata iea will be considered in my 


ours. &e, 


ry to reason ay 


next. 


©. A. Browngseon. 


1 wiil ask you to do | 
First that God has placed these means 


reach | 


VW ‘ill the y 


My j 
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means for us; | 
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I agree with our correspo: ndent in most of his 
statements, as well as in all the positions ho 
~ laboured to establish. We often er 

when speaking of the attributes of God, by 

‘atlas arbitrary distinetions. God ; 

just: what do we mean? Simply that he 

does no wrong. He is good. He not onl+ 
does uo injury, but he does good. Justice 
is goodness manifeste to all so far as to 
every one his just dues. Mercy is the same 
goodness manifested to sufferers, and show 
itself in relieving distress. Ep. 

Mr. Ep:tor : 

Sir -1 have thought proper to suspend foi 
the present any further examination of ou! 
friend Stow’s the ory, until I shail have paid 
some attention to one John Lugersoll, who is 
inaking sensiderable noise in these parts. | 
understand this publick teacher has taken wy 
idence ia the village of Jordan, a little 
north of this: is under a tolerably comforta- 
ble salary, and is proc laiming the heart-cheei- 
ing and soul-res iving doctrine of endless mise- 
ry to the people in that quarter. His location 
being within the precincts of our friend Stow’s 
jurisdiction, we are occasionally favoured with 
a slight “itouch of the terr »,”? 

I have had 2 interview with this Rey. 
geitleman, which lasted two or three hours, 
being a sufficient length of time to answer 
some dozen quesuons and queries of his,which 
— stions and queries were proposed, I con- 
clude, for the purpose of trying to make it ap- 
pear that Universalists made void the mercy 
of God, by maintaining with the bible that 
God will render to every man according to the 
deeds done in the body. That the atonement 

Christ is set aside, and of no account, be- 
cause they do not believe that the sufferings 
and death of Ciirist, in themselves considered, 
save miunkind from an endless hell, or entitle 
them to eternal happiness in the w orld of glory. 

I did not intend to bring the subject of that 
interview before the publick ; but as the Rev. 
gentleman has since delivered @ discourse on 
the same subject, in which similar statement: 
and things were advanced, ! think he must 
be attended to. I believe he dwells much on 
the subject; tells much about the mercy of 
God—what it is and whatit is not; and seems 
fully confident that a ge interpretation is 
according to the true faith. In my opinion he 
says many things against which the scriptures 
seem to depose. 1 must therefore pay him 
attention, as | profess tohave some faith in the 
scriptures. 

His remarks on the term mercy appear to 
me somewhat singular. He says ‘there is no 
mercy in a parent who takes good care of bis 
children, because it is his duty to do so. 

“ People,” says Mr. Ingersoll, * tell about 
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Such.a man or woman is very merci- 
fyl. The fact is, there is not a particle of mer- 
cy in all this.” Thus, according to Mr. In- 
gersoll’s interpretation, man cannot exercise a 
sarticle of mercy when he is doing his duty! 
He further says, “ there isno mercy exercised 
by # person who brings up and takes good care 
of children not his own, out of charity.” — 
Here, he says, is “‘ not one particle of mercy 
exercised.” But why? “ Because,” says he, 
“tae man has done no more than his duty,— 
no more than the law of God requires him to 
do. There is no mercy in all this. 
exercised goodness towards them, but not a 
particle of mercy.” = 

Hence, Mr. Editor, you will discover that 
according to Mr. Ingersoil’s theory, the term 
mercy is a rare term, and ought never to be 
employed in conversation, i. e. wheu we say 
“man is merciful,” or, “the mercifyl man.” 

Man cannot exercise mercy, because man 
does only what the law of God requires. The 
bible too is very defective on this point when 
itsays, “ blessed are the merciful,” when the 
fact is, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s interpreta- 
tion, there is not a merciful man on earth; for 
mercy is an act that cannot be exercised by 
man. 

When the bible says, “aad what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, love 
mercy,” &c. It requires more thau man can 
do, for man cannot exercise mercy. 

The bible in many places recoguises man as 
a being capable of exercising merey. The 
‘erm mercy is frequently applicd to man. But 
[ suspect the translation is wrong. I wish, 
Mr. Editor, you would see to this, Mr. In- 
gersoll’s theory must be correct, for he is an 
orthodox teacher in Israel. 

Let us examine his theory a little further. 
He says, “‘ God is not merciful to angels! An- 
gels are holy beings, and have never trans- 
gressed the law of God—have always done 
right. Hence, God has never exercised any 
mercy towards them! No, not one particle ! !” 
Stop Mr. Iegersoll ; a little too fast. God 
says, by the mouth of David, that his “ tender 
mercics are over all his works.’’—-Psalms 145th, 
th. IT will say to Mr. Ingersoll, in the lan- 
guage of hisown words, “ Take care! There’s 
‘counterpart to that!” Mr. Ingersoll 
‘God aever exercised vie particle of mercy to- 


wards those angels!” ‘Take care!” Are not 


aren. 


says, 


He has | 


i dealt with them justly. 





read, ‘the Lord is good to all, and his gued- 
ness is over all his works.” 

Mercy, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s defini- 
tion, must be a kind of something that is 
wrong. Man cannot exercise a “‘ particle” of 
it, when he does right, i. e. when he does his 
duty and obeys the law of God, which he is 
bound to obey. God cannot exercise mercy 
to angels, or to men, unless he does something 
opposed to justice. He cannot to men, for 
Mr. Ingersoll says, “the justice of God de- 
mands eternal punishment.” He says “God 
exercised no mercy to the angels who sinned 
in heaven and were thrust down to hell. God 
No mercy ever reach- 
ed their case, nor ever will.” It seems then, 
according to this theory, that it is a pretty dif- 
ficult matter for the Lord to exercise mercy to 
angels, unless he deals with them unjustly.— 
For in order for God to have merey on them, 


; he must suffer them to sin, and after they have 
| sinned, his law, his justice requires their end- 


' less damnation. 


But if mercy be exercised 


| towards them, his justice must be dispensed 





tke angels a part of God’s works? and if so, | 


are not God’s mercies over them? So the bi- 
ble says, Mr. Ingersol! to the contrary not- 
withstandiag. Rather presumptuous I should 
think fora priest to parade himself up in a 
pulpit and tell the congregation, in the face of 
“od’s word, that He never exercised one par- 
‘tele of mercy towards the angels!!”? But per- 
laps the bible is wrong. Mr. Ingersoll ap- 
pears very positive in his declarations. It may 
ea wrong transletion. It probably ought to 


with: for Mr. Ingersoll says, “ Law is law.— 
Law and justice is one thing, mercy is anoth- 
er.”? Theretore, in order for God to exercise 
mercy, he must do something wrong or unjust- 
ly. Let us, therefore, pray God. that he will 
deal unjustly with angels, and, if our petitions 
are granted, there will be mercy exercised to- 
wards them. 

Well, if God deals justly with angels, and 
he does sot deal otherwise with them, for Mr. 
I. says, “God never exercised a particle of 
merey towards tncm, with those angels who 
have sinned and those who have not,” his jus- 
tice may require him to deal with those angels 
who have not sinned, as he has with those who 
have. Their case must, [ think, be deplora- 
ble, unless something wrong, injustice or mer- 
cy (which is about the same thing according 
to Mr. Ingersoll’s interpretation) interferes in 
their behalf. 

As the Lord has shown a specimen of his 
justice towards a part of the angels, by suffer- 
ing them to sin, and then tormenting them 
eternally for sinning, what security have an- 
gels that they will not share the same fate ? 
and what security have “men and women,” 
that they will not share the same fate soon af- 
ter they arrive at heaven? So much for Mr. 
Ingersoll’s theory. What consoling doctrine 
this must be to the citizens of Jordan. Such 
instructions must be very useful and comfort- 
ing to the “ men and women” in that quarter. 
I have examined his system with respect to 
CGou’s dealings with angels, and think I shall 
not embrace it. 1 am still of the opinion that 
the Lord is not only good to all, but that his 
tender mercies are over all his works, not ex- 
cepting even the angels. 

Let us now examine what further the Rev. 
centleman savs concerning God’s moral gor- 
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erpment. One of his declarations during our 
interview, and previous to the discourse above 
alluded to, was, ‘‘ God never deals with those 
in whom he bestows mercy according to the 
just demands of his law ;”’ which is the same 
as to say, God will not “ render'to every man 
according to the deéds done in the body,” con- 
trary to the express testimony of the scriptures. 
David says, ‘‘ Unto the Lord belong mercies, 
for he renders to every man according to his 
work.” But Mr. Ingersoll says no—* Law is 
law.” God renders to no man according to his 
work, unless he damns him eternally. Prob- 
ably David would never have made the above 
assertion had he known that such a man as 
John Ingersoll would rise up in these days and 
give such a curious definition to the term mer- 
cy. Had he believed in Mr. I’s theory, and 
understood the word mercy as well, he would 
have exclaimed, ‘“‘ Unto the Lord belongs dam- 
nation, for thou renderest to every man accord- 
ing to his work ;” or, he might bave exclaim- 
ed, unto the Lord belong mezcies, for thou dost 
not render to every man according to his work. 
He never would have said, “ mercy and truth 
have met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” No: “ Law is law.” 
Mercy is one thing; justice or righteousness 
-is another—quite the reverse. 

Let Noah Webster give the definition of the 
word damn and its derivatives, and Mr. John 
Ingersoll the definition of the words justice 
and mercy, and their derivatives, and | shall 
soon be under the necessity of having another 
kind of bibles ; for the old ones will not fit their 
definitions. 

The word damued Mr. Webster says means 
“‘ sentenced to everlasting punishment in a fu- 
ture state.”” Hence, when we read in the bi- 
ble that “he that doubteth is damned ;” it does 
not mean that he is damned now, but will be 
damned ; that is, “‘ sent to everlasting punish- 
ment in a future state,” however strong his 
faith may be after doubting. Had Paul un- 
derstood the definition of these words as well 
as these doubty champions of orthodoxy, he 
never would have represented some “ men and 
women” as “receiving to themselves damna- 
tion.” As “having damnation” (in the pres- 
ent tense) “because they cast off their first 
faith.— Rom. xiii. 2.—1 Tim. v. 12. Had the 
Saviour understood the term, the rare term 
mercy, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s interpre- 
tation, he never would have said to his hear- 
ers, “be ye therefore merciful.”” Had the 
prophet David understood the term justice ac- 
cording to Mr. Ingersoll’s interpretation, that 
the justice of God requires the endless damna- 
tion of men and angels, he could not, we think, 
have asserted that “justice and judgement was 
the habitation of God’s throne,’ and at the 
same time address the Almighty, saying, “ all 
nations whom thou hast made shall come and 
worship before thee, O Lord. and shall glorify 
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thy name,” and “ mercy and truth shall go be- 
fore thy face.” 

I have now done with Mr. Ingersoll for the 
present. I did intend to give him a hint or 
two respecting his pulpit wrath against Sab. 
bath breaking stages, proprietors and drivers, 
and his holy zeal for the Pioneer line, but must 
let this pass for the present. I would remind 
him. however, of an important fact, that-an- 
cient hypocrites made a great noise about Sab- 
bath breakers. They accounted the Saviour 
of the world a Sabbath breaker. They mani- 
fested great zeal for the observance of the Sab. 
bath. They were very righteous and despised 
others. They paid tithe of mint, anise and 
cummin; fasted twice a week, and were as 
zealous Sabbath keepers as any now-a-days,— 
I do not know whether they could brow-beat 
beg money, denounce as infidels and Sabbath 
breakers gil those who did not fall down and 
worship a certain line of stages, or not; but 
it is certain they could do many things, and 
with all, “‘ pass over judgment and the love of 
God,” as many Pioneer religionists do now. 
I refer Mr. Ingersoll to ancient things, when 
he introduces that subject again in the pulpit. 
I wish him well. I harbour no ill will against 
him. I think I have a right, when he gets out 
of his latitude, to say to him, “take care! 
there’s a counterpart to that.” A. C. 

Elbridge. 1829. 








June 6th,, 1829. 

Dear Sin: I have received your letter, No. 
2, in which you positively acknowledge that 
the three positions taken by me 3a my first let- 
ter, ?f proved, might sustain my notions of the 
final destination: of the wicked, but seem to 
think the proof come. iar sho:t of supporting 
my theory, or confuting yours. 

There is no doubt but that our ardent at- 
tachment to our favourite creeds will prejudice 
our minds a little; but for myself, as far as 
human nature will admit, I wish to be open 
to conviction, and to treat this subject with that 
dignity the concerns of eternity demand. 

It seems, by the tenour of your letter, that 
you think you have driven me to the necessity 
of proving that God is good to the individual 
he punishes. 1 have given you my notions of 
that point in my other letter, which remains 
uxnoticed, except what you have said on the 
subject of God’s dealing with his creatures 
with reference to their ‘‘ general good.” To 
this you say, “ we should consider every indi- 
vidual as a separate creation.” With a mo 
ment’s reflection you will not wonder if I should 
manifest more surprise at this assertion of 
yours, than you did st my disposition to des- 
troy evil, for it is certainly most absurd. 

it strikes me forcibly that we should take 
things as they are ; that we should reason from 
the creation of God as he has created it, with 
reference to all its connections and dependen- 
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cies ; and with this view of the subject, it will 
not, 1 trust, be disputed that God will have an 
undoubted right to continue the same govern- 
ment and inflict the same penalties forever, that 
he always has done: at least it remains with 
you to show that his administration will be 
changed. 

‘But you say, you infer his administration 
will be changed ; for if he were to deal with 
his creatures in an other world as he does in 
this, that is, if he were to punish them by way 
of a penalty, he could not be good. Do you 
not now see that your whole creed depends 
upon your notions of what would be right and 
wrong in the infinite God. 

For myself, I think it is not only unsafe 
put extreniely absurd to rest our hopes of sal- 
vation on conclusions drawn from any thing 
that our corrupt natures and ignorant minds 
may tell us is right or wrong in a God. 

I dare not trust to such a conclusion ; first, 
because 1 know that my ignorance of the go- 
vernment of God will not permit me to be an 
accurate judge of what is right or wrong, with 
respect to that government. 

Secondly, | dare not trust my salvation on 
this hypothesis, because facts convince me that | 
God does not now, nor never has, dealt with | 
his creatures according to your notions of right | 
and wrong. 

Thirdly, I dare not trust my hopes of sal- 
vation on this hypothesis, because I have noth- 
ing to warrant me in the conclusion that God 
ever will change his administration; and, to | 
say the least, I know not but he may always con- | 
tinue to inflict a penal or exemplary punish- | 
ment upon the wicked. This is the shortest | 
view I can take of the subject. 

In answer to that part of your letter which 
calls on me to prove the goodness of God, or 
to reconcile the present government of God | 
with goodness, I should say I do not think it is | 
my prerogative to call in question the govern- | 
ment of God. In my first letter I think I gave 
a sufficient answer to this question, in my se- 
cond position, and as I have the promise of an 
answer from you to those arguments, I shall 
not present any more till I see how you dispose | 
of them. 

I would observe, however, on this point, | 











‘that I have been and still am astonished at the | 
arrogance of man in attempting to scan the | 


Almighty! What business have we to cate- | 
chise the Deity! What do we know about 
“ The strong connections and vice dependencies” 
of the universe : 
“Why charge we heaven in those, in these acquit,” 
In both to reason right is to submit.” 
And yet we act as though we would 
* Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, * 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God.” 
‘In pride, in reasoning pride our errour lies, 
All quit their spheres and rush into the skies ; 
Pride still is aiming at ihe blest abodes, 
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a When the Lord shall admit us as his coun-~ 


sellors—when he shall show us all the secret 
springs, the wonderful operations, the nice coh- 
nection, and the distaut bearings of his moral 
government, then, and not till then, we may 
be justifiable in forming a conclusion of what 
is right or wrong in his moral government. 

But at present, I protest against reasoning 
from our notions of right and wrong, against 
the known government of God. He can take 
in all creation at one glance. He can govern, 
and does govern, with reference to the “ gen- 
eral good”’ of all his creatures. 

We should not put too high an estimation 
upon ourselves as individuals, when weighed 
in the balance of the whole: for 

“* God sees, with equal eye, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall; 

Atoms or systems, into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubdle burst and now a world.” 

If God should see fit to punish those who 
refuse his mercy—if he should deprive those 
of his salvation who have scorned to accept it 
-—if he should refuse to admit in his presence, 


| eternally, those who have disdained his offers 


of mercy through life, what right have you or 
I to say it is wrong, any more than we have to 
say it was wrong for him to strike dead Anani- 
as and Saphira. 

In neither case will it be presumed the pun- 
ishment was disciplinary ; and if God must 
act with reference to the good of every individ- 
ual, just have the kindness to tell me what 
good accrued to Ananias and Saphira. I wish, 
if you choose to pursue this part of the sub- 
ject any farther, you would have the kindness 
not to impute to me “ God is good, because he 
is good,” for I believe I am “ not justly.” 

I shall now commence the argument of my 
third position; that is, that the revelation of 
God, according to his word, as well as his prov- 
idence, is against your conclusion. First, [ 
ask, with what propriety do the scriptures call 
the punishment of the wicked the curse of the 
divine law; or can that be a curse which is 
the only effectual thing that Almighty wisdom 
could possibly devise to prepare the finally im- 
penitent for happiness. 

If your creed be true, the sinner will enjo 
amuch more effectual means of grace in hell 
than ever he did onearth. It will be the same 
as a medicine administered to a patient, which 
may not be in itself very palatable, indeed, but 
yet ia the end would save the patient’s life.— 
Would you call it a curse? Certainly not.— 
And, if your hell fire is a much greater bless- 
ing than the atonement, for what the atonement 
could not do, “in that it was weak,” hell fire 
is reserved to accomplish. 

It is admitted, I believe, that the glory of 
God is more fully illustrated in the plan of re- 
demption, than the calling forth a world from 
ancient night, or producing order from a gloomy 
chaos. But, according to vour hypothesis, it 
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is reserved for hell fire to eclipse the whole. 
And a portion of the celestial beings, to say the 
least, will be under the necessity, when they 
bring forth the head stone, of altering their 
song, and while some are crying, grace, grace 
unto it, others will be crying fire, fire. This, 
it strikes me, will rather be a jargon. 

But, seriously, I appeal to every unpreju- 
diced mind, with what kind of propriety hell 
fire, or any punishment that is necessarily in- 


“flicted upon the wicked, can be called a curse 
so long as it is not only necessary, but absolute- | 


ly essential to their eternal happiness, 
On this hypo hiesis, the apostles and fathers 


much as they did, and even dying martyrs to 
“¢ persuade men” to avoid this curse. It is cer- 


prive the sinner of this most excellent means 


| 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. Eniror-- 


An article appeared in the 2d or 3d No. oj 
the “ Rochester Observer,” concerning Mr, 


| Bell, and stating that “ Universalism is no test 


| has been called in question. 
| will give my orthodox, or calviuistick breth- 


in a dying hour.”” Thoug!: some remarks have 
been wade heretofore in No. 14 and 18, Vol, 
6, of the Advocate, yet I take the liberty to 
state a few facts on the occasion, as my name 
If you please, | 


ren a few specimens, of ealvinism’s being no 


| test in a dying hour, and notalwaysina living 


of grace, this only effectual means, it would be | 


very wrong ; and indeed if our Saviour were | 
| often at my house. 


to rescue the sinner from this “curse of the 


divine law,” it would be no blessing to him, | 
? g 


but the reverse. Fer you will bear in mind 
that nothing but hell fire will hurable him and 


make him submit to the government of heav- : ; ‘ar 
a | ham, Green Co., he immediately dismissed his 


| school and went home, and was soon taken 


en. 

I am well acquainted with the answers gen- 
erally given by the Universalists to those pas- 
sages of scripture which jimitarians quote to 


substantiate eternal punishment, and some an- | 
swers carry much plausibility and apparent | 


fairness with them. But I hive neverseen an 


answer to the declaration that our Lord made | 
to his disciples concerning Judas, that would | 


weigh one straw in the scale of common sense. 

The declarations of Jeremiah and Job cap 
be considered nothing more nor less than the 
effects of impatience from smarting under the 
hand of affliction. 
a solemn declaration, every body must adinit he 
meant what he said. “it had been good for 
that man,” said he, “if he had never been 
born.” Now one of two things appears to 
me perfectly evident from this declaration ; 
first, that our Saviour did not tei! the truth; or, 
secondly, that the final restoration of all man- 
kind cannot be. 

With what propriety could our Saviour have 
said this, if your hypothesis be correct; for 
admitting Judas to have been punished mil 
lions of millions of years, still he would have 
had an eternity of felicity, or if you can com- 
prehend the idea, he would have had_ no less 
time to range the celestial fields, and his crea-- 
tion must certainly have been a blessing to him 
in the end. So I think my conclusion is per- 
fectly logical, that either our Saviour or you 
Reverence must be in an-error. This is all 
that I shall propose under this head at present. 
{ shall wait your reply with impatience. 

Yours, &c. 
JAMES LUCKEY. 


But when our Lord makes | 





a hour, when they fancy death to be ; 
‘of old acted a very unwise part in suffering as | - Kove Page tet yo 


David W. Bell wasa young man, with whom] 
was intimately acquainted. I was aiways plea- 


c * a. | mts . P ‘ wes 
‘tebe that if any course should be taken to de- | sed with his company, being a man or rather 
’ | a boy, possessed of superiour talents to any of 


his age within the circle of my acquaintance. 
He taught school near where I lived, and was 
His deportment was easy 
and his life strictly moral. In all my aequain- 
tance with him, never did a vulgar word escape 
his lips. When he received the news of the 
death of his two brothers who resided in Wi d- 


with the same fever with which his brother 
died. 

There he was surrounded with “ hell tor- 
ments,” while sunk under the weight of his 
disease, weakened both in body and mind, and 
partially deranged, they, with his beloved fath- 
er,wrought upon his mind till they overwhelm- 
ed it with despair and wretchedness. If he 
had been well, withno better arguments than 
can be found in his letter to his father (No. 
30, Vol. V. Adv.) he would have put to flight 
a host of “* damnationists” equal to that of Mi- 
dian. It is very evident that he was not in 
his right mind, for he sent a message to his 
brother E. in Mendon, about business that 
never existed, exhorted his father to send to 
Z.7T. and S. T. in Mendon, and tell them 
“‘ the doctrine we have been striving to propa- 
gate, is an awfyl delusion.” §S. T. is a sonaf 
mine, and I well know that he undertakes to 
propagate no doctrine ; he does not so much as 
read the Universalian writings that I take, 
though he lives in the same house with me. 
Irom these circumstances, I am convinced he 
was not in his right mind: though his father 
states in the Observer that he was. Now for 
an examination of Calvinistick death beds, and 
dying hours. 

It is with pain I state the following about 
poor inconsistent Calvinism. ‘There lived in 
the town of Southeast, Duchess, now Putnam 
county, an aged gentleman who had filled ma- 
ny stations in church and state, was considered 
one of the fore-most men in the town—been 
deacon of a church for thirty years—judge ol 
the county court, and his conduct through life, 
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considered worthy of example. I was person- 
ally acquainted with him, being born and bred 
in the town where he lived and died. It was 
said by those who attended him in his last mo- 
ments, that he would howl and cry saying, “I 
have never been a Christian, have ‘ eaten and 
drunk damnation to my own soul.’”” He would 
rub and wreath his arags about and say, “ Be- 
fore tu-morrow’s rising sun these limbs will be 
roiling in hell.” In ravings like these, and in 
the frantick rage of despair, consequent upon 
a belief that God was his encmy, he bid adieu 
to the world and to hope. 

A pretended preacher of the gospel (why I 
cay * pretended”’ is because I call gospel, good 
news in opposition to hell-fire and damnation ) 
not far from me was said to die in despair, 
reaping the comforts of that doctrine which 
proclaims God the enemy of the greater part 
ofraankind. J heard a Celvinistick preacher 
{ Avon say, whilst preaching a funeral ser- 
mon in Mendon, that to become a Christian 
ne must be willing to be damned for the glory 
of God, and ii Uiey lost a near and dear friend, 
they must be so reconciled to God’s govern- 
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friends of humanity. In furtherance of his glo- 
rious object, | would recommend to the men, 
women and children of W. that a meeting be 
held on Tuesday, the 2ist instant, at the ses- 
sion-room for the purpose of forming an auxil- 
iary society, the object of which shall be, to 
procure materials for making one shirt for Sam- 
bo Quashum. Universal Philanthropy. 
NOTICE. 

The notice of “ Universal Philanthropy” 
should not be neglected by a pious community. 
The young ladies of W. are requested to meet 
at my house, on Wednesday, the 22d instant, 
to take into consideration the propriety of form- 
ing a sub-auxiliary society for the purpose of 





| making up Sambo Quashum’s shirt. The ob- 


ment as to place their foot on the grave and | 


say, *¢ Uf you are now sucking the fianes of hell 
‘or breath, and suffi ring God Almighty’s wrath, 
I'm content! 2° "Vhis same teacher of such sub- 
mission to God’s will and sovereignty, was 
taken sick, death stared him in the face, the 
terrours of hell got hold of him, and as much 
submission as he possessed and taught, he was 
not willing to go for God’s or Devil’s gloiv, 
and according to his own theory cannot be a 
Christian. 1 um no sc: ptick, he need not have 
produced the proof. God in his wisdom has 
permitted him to recover, and this very usc ful 
man still lives to enjoy the blessings cf Him 
‘who is good to all, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works.” 
ZEBULON TOWNSEND. 

ionror co.,May, 1829. 


\Iendon, > 





NOTICE. 
i have viewed with sentiments of sympathy 
and commiseration, the degraded and forlorn 
situation of the negroes of the South, particu- 


ject of the meeting is of the utmost importance, 
and requires the most mature deliberation ; the 
young ladies are therefore requested to give an 
early and punctual attendance. 
Widow Waddle. 
NOTICE. 

The attention of a feeling and enlightened 
community is earnestly called to the present 
deplorable condition of one of Sambo Quash- 
win’s shoes. The noble exertions which have 
already been made for the melioration of his 
condition, | y the proposed organization of three 
several sycieties, deserve all praise. But it 
may be said, that while any thing remains to 
be done, nothing has been done. Poor Sambo 


| Quashum, that child of oppressed Africa may 





larly since it has been my fortune to be an | 
eye-witness to their wretchedness, and the in- | 


humanity of their masters. [ consider it the 
duty of a Christian and liberal community, 
particularly in the state of New-York, to use 
the greaiest efforts to farther the objects of the 
Manumission Society. I would therefore re- 


commend to the inhabitants of W. that a meet- ; 
ing be held at the session-room, on Monday the | 


20th instant, for the purpose of forming a soci- 
ety, the object of which shall be the glorious 
emancipation of Sembo Quashum, one of the 
degraded race of Africa. A friend to Africans 
NOTICE. 
The notice of “ a friend to Africans’ 
commended to the serious attention 


> is re- 


| 


of the | 


now be seen wandering through our streets, at 
this inclement season, like a vagabond, with a 
hole in one of his shoes. All who feel an in- 
terest in the fate of niggers, not only in the vil- 
lage of W. but in the neighbouring villages 
are most earnestly solicited to meet at the 
court-house, on Thursday, the 23d instant, for 
the purpose of organizing a society to raise 
funds, for procuring a patch for Sambo Quash- 
um’s shoe. I have, with the most disinterest- 


| ed zeal, called upon the different shoe-makers 
| in town (being fifteen in number) to ascertain 


the probable cost of the patch, and the price of 
mending the shoe. The following is the re- 
sult of my enquiries. 
Patch,-++-- eeeereese ceseeeee $00 123 
Attaching it to the shoe,----- 00 64 © 





Total, $00 183 — 

With praise-worthy liberality the shoe-mak- 
ers have resolved unanimously to incur the ex- 
pense of putting on the pateh, whenever it shall 
be provided, leaving, by computation, the a- 
mount of $00 124 cents to be raised by the so- 
ciety. 

Fellow-citizens and brethren, do not let the 
expense deter us from accomplishing an object 
so commendable. Disinterested Zeal. 

NOTICE. 

Viewing as I do with horrour the rappid ad- 
vances that good eating is making in society, 
and being convinced that a love of gaod din- 
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ners evinces too much regard for the frail things 
of the world, and too little for our purses, it 
must strike the virtuous mind that a step should 
be put to this growing evil. 1 understand that 
Sambo Quashum is in want of food. Let us 
then set a noble example of simplicity and eco- 
nomy in diet, and what our charity gives to 
others, let us not neglect to use ourselves. I 
would recommend a meeting of the inhabitants 
of W. to be held at the session-room for the 
purpose of organizing a society, whose object 
shall be, to procure a jonny-cake for Sambo 
Quashum. Said society to be called the W. 
Mush Society. Doctor Sangrado. 


The ill health of the editor must be the apology 
for not giving in this number more from his own pen, 
Yet he trusts his readers will not complain. The ser- 
mon is deserving attention, and we trust will be read 
as will be the two to follow from the same text. 

I take pleasure in recommending these sermons and 
should be highly gratified to forward the names of 
some of our friends as subscribers for the paper from 
which they aretaxen. Had all our editors treated me 
with the politeness as has brother Rayner, I should | 
fee¥a weight of obligation though easy to bear, not 
easy to place upon them.’ But no matter. The black 
cloud we saw rising with threatening aspect has pass- 
ed over without injury to my prospects. The Advocate 
we believe hassurvived the storm,and if we may place | 
any reliance on the letters from intelligent individuals 
(laymen indeed) in every part of the country where 
our paper circulates, the ill advised measures of sume 
of my brother editors and preachers have rather 1e- 
coiled upon themselves than injured me,so it will al- 
ways be with those who attempt to bear down a bro- 
ther without cause.—Ep. 

Se SD dae 
MARRIED—In Venice, by Rev. O. A. Browncon, 


Mr. Erastus Lester.of Venice, to Miss Philena, daugh 
ter of Levi Pierce, Esq. of Locke. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
DIED.—At Royalton, Niagera co. (N. Y.) on the | 
23d of October 1828, of bleeding at the lungs, Lao- | 
DICEA, Wife of Joshua Slayton, aged 34 years. 
The following lines were composed by her husband | 
and made use of at her funeral. 
Weep not, fond husband o’er the tomb, 
That shrouds thy faithful bride, 
Weep not, that all her loving bioom, 
Hath faded and hath died. 


What though the light of heaven shone | 
In thy dear consort’s smile : 
What though that light forever flown, 
No more thy grief beguile. 
What though th’Almighty lender, soon 
Recal’d that precious gem— 
It shines with brighter rays upon 
Heaven’s jewel’d diadem. 
Her offspring to thy care she left 
To feed and clothe, and teach, 
Instruct them in the way of life, 
That they may with her meet. 
The all of her that e’er could die, 
Now sleeps beneath the sod, 
The spark of immortality 
Hath risen to its God. 


Then, weeping husband cease to mourn, 
The cruel spoiler’s power, 

That from thy arms thy bride was torn, 
In her mid-summer’s hour. 

Weep not, dear children, o’er the grave, 
That binds your mother dear. 

Strive in this world to live in love, 
Till death for you appéar. 

What though she left you in this world, 
All motherless to reaam— 

In virtue strive to seek your God, 
Till he shall call you home. 

Her !oving acts for you have ceased— 
Her hands that wrought are cold, 

Her spirit that was oft oppressed, 
Is now call’d home to God. 

Although disease, her frame did seize, 
And waste her flesh away ; 

She shines in brighter bloom than this, 
In the eternal day. 

The storms of life with her are o’er, 
At rest, her peaceful breast ; 

The loudest winds that e’er can roar, 
Can’t break her peaceful rest. 

Swift with the light of heaven, soars 
Her soul unto its God, 

And there, on the immortal shores, 
Is chanting praises loud. 

Look in her hands, see harps of gold, 
On which her fingers play — 

She sings a song that ne’er was told 
On earth unto this day. 

Let eyes of faith behold in this 
A father’s tender love, 

That now has call’d her home to bliss, 
In brighter realms above. 

Come friends and neighbours, tura your eyes, 
Upon that rising mound, 

For soon ’twill be that we must die, 
And slumbe; in the ground. 

Then turn your eyes up to that land, 
Where dwells the God of love, 

Who will send down a heavenly band, 
To carry us above. 

Then weep not o’er the turfy tomb, 
Where Lodicea lies, 

But hope to see her brighter bloom, 
In yonder smiling skies. 

There all the sons of Adam shall 
Surround the dazzling throne, 


| And God the judge of all the world, 


The kindred nations own. 
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